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VERITAS ET VARIETAS. 





MONDAY, JANUARY 24, 1831. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


An accident prevents us today from making our usual remarks 
upon the books we notice ; we must content ourselves, therefore, 
with a few extracts. The first, which is taken from a new pamphlet 
written by the greatest jurist of the age, and one of the most 
enlightened and virtuous men that ever lived, casts a heavy addi- 
tional shade on the memory of a prince who was cried up in his 
time as the “ best of kings,” and whose best excuse for being one 
of the most pernicious, was, that he was subject to an unhappy 
malady, which ought to have prevented him from being king at all. 

Jeremy Bentham to his Fellow-Citizens of France, on Houses of 

Peers and Senates, 8vo. pp.45. Heward. 


‘Mr Bentuam’s Account oF Georce III.—The commence- 

ment of his reign was distinguished by the endeavours of many 

ears to ruin a man for an indecorous word: this endeavour ended 
in making the man’s fortune. 

* His income was somewhat less than that of your Charles the 
Tenth: it did not satisfy him. 

‘In the course of that same reign, nine different bankruptcies did 
he commit. Nine different times did he make those Lords and 
Commons of his pay those debts which he had contracted without 
their consent. So at least it was said in that same House of Com- 
mons, and no contradiction given to it. 

* As often as a tax was imposed upon all other incomes, those of 
all other functionaries included, he caused his own to be exempted 
from it. 

‘ At his instigation, a King of Sweden afflicted Russia with a war 
as completely unprovoked as any that is to be found in history. To 
feed this war he laboured to plunge into it his own country :—he 
failed ; and my latest breath will be cheered with the thoughts of my 
having been the author of that failure. 

‘He shared with my virtuous but misled friend, Brissot, the 
authorship of your Revolutionary war, with the debt under which 
we are everywhere still groaning. 

‘When war was made by England upon Spain (it would be 
foreign to the subject to enquire upon what grounds) he caused it 
to be begun in a piratical manner; and of this manner seventeen 
millions sterling, placed at his private disposal, was the fruit,—the 
faith of Parliament,—his own, with that of his Lords and Com- 
mons,—being thus broken, to the injury of the men, at the price of 
whose blood the booty had been earned,—the work of blood and 
plunder being begun by surprise—no declaration of war made, if at 
all, till this booty had been secured. 

‘Jf—with Peers, and nominees of Peers, for instruments of his 
goodness—such a king was the best of kings,—what think you of an 
average one?’ 





The Scientific Gazette : a Record of Discoveries and Improvements in 
Science, the Liberal and Fine Arts, Manufactures, Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Natural History ; with proceedings of Scientific 
Societies. Nos. 1, 2, 3,4, 5,6. 8vo. 


(A new weekly publica- 
tion.) Griffiths. 


Cases or SponraAngous Compustion.—* Monsieur Bonureau, 
euré of Piergeur, near Dol, says M. Le Cat, “wrote to me the 
following letter, dated February 22, 1749 :’— 

‘ Allow me to communicate to you a fact which took place here 
about a fortnight ago. Madame de Boiscon, about 80 years of age, 
extremely meagre, who had drunk nothing but spirits for several 
years, was sitting in her chair before the fire while her waiting-maid 
went out of the room for some moments. On her return, seeing 
her mistress on fire, she immediately gave an alarm; and some 
people having come to her assistance, one of them endeavoured to 
extinguish the flames with his hand, but they adhered to it, as if it 
had been dipped in brandy or oil on fire. Water was brought, and 
thrown on the body in abundance, yet the fire appeared more vio- 
lent, and was not extinguished till the whole flesh had been con- 
sumed. Her skeleton, exceedingly black, remained entire in the 
chair, which was only a little scorched ; one leg only and two hands 
detached themselves from the rest of the bones. It is not known 
whether the clothes had caught fire by approaching the grate. 
The lady was in the same place in which she sat every day; there 
was no extraordinary fire, and she had not fallen —What makes me 














suspect that the use of spirits might have produced this, is, that I 
have been assured, that at the gate of Dinau an accident of the like 
kind happened to another woman under similar circumstances. 

‘ The ‘ Journal de Medicine,’ vol. 59, p. 440, contains an account 
of a similar case related by M. Muraire, a surgeon, as occurring at 
the town of Aix, in Provence. In the month of Feb, 1779, Mary 
Jauftret, widow of Nicholas Gravier, shoemaker, of a small size, ex- 
ceedingly corpulent, and addicted to drinking, having been burnt in 
her apartment, M. Rocass, my colleague, who was commissioned to 
make a report on the state of her body, found only a mass of ashes 
and a few bones, calcined in such a manner, that at the least pres- 
sure they crumbled into dust. The bones of the cranium, one 
hand, and a foot, had, in some measure, resisted the action of the 
fire. Near these remains stood a table untouched, and under the 
table a small stove, the grating of which having been long burnt, 
afforded an aperture, through which it is probable the fire, which 
occasioned the melancholy accident, had been communicated: one 
chair which stood near the flames had the seat and fore feet burnt. 
In other respects there was no appearance of fire either in the 
chimney or the apartment; so that, except the fore part of the 
chair, it appears to me that no other combustible matter contri- 
buted to this speedy incineration, which was effected in the space of 
seven or eight hours. 

‘ The other case contained in the ‘ Journal de Medicine,’ occurred 
at Caen, and is thus related by M. Merille, a surgeon of that place. 
Being requested, on the 3rd of June 1782, by the King’s officers, to 
draw up a report of the state in which I found Mdlle. de Thuars, who 
was said to have been burnt, I made the following observations :-— 
The body lay with the crown of the head resting on one of the 
irons, at the distance of eighteen inches from the fire ; the remainder 
of the body was placed obliquely before the chimney, the whole 
being nothing but a mass of ashes. Even the most solid bones had 
lost their form and consistence; none of them could be distin- 
guished except the coronal, the two parietal bones, the two lumber 
vertebra, and a portion of the tibia; and these even were so cal- 
cined, that they became dust by the least pressure. The right foot 
was found entire, and scorched at its upper junction ; the left was 
more burnt. The day had been cold, but there was nothing in the 
grate except a few pieces of wood, about an inch in diameter, burnt 
in the middle; none of the furniture in the apartment was damaged. 
The chair, on which Mdlle. Thuars had been sitting, was found at 
the distance of a foot from her, and absolutely untouched. This 
lady was exceedingly corpulent; she was about sixty years of age, 
and much addicted to spirituous liquors ; the day of her death she 
had drunk about three bottles of wine and one bottle of brandy, and 
the consumption of her body had taken place in less than seven 
hours. 

‘The town of Caen affords several similar instances, and 
M. Boufet, a physician of Argentan, author of a work on intermit- 
tent fevers, relates one of a female, who had only the extremities 
of her body spared. 

‘The case which we shall now relate was attended with cir- 
cumstances of peculiar interest, because the unhappy man survived 
the accident some time, and gave an account of the various circum- 
stances by which it was preceded and followed. The case was 
published in one of the journals of Florence for October 1776, by 
M. Battaglia, the surgeon who attended the unfortunate sufferer.— 
Gio. Maria Bertholi, resident priest at Monte Volente, went on 
business to a neighbouring fair; and having spent the day in walk- 
ing about the country, arrived in the evening at Jernielle, intending 
to sleep at the house of his brother-in-law. He was immediately 
on his arrival, at his own request, conducted to his chamber, when 
he had a handkerchief placed between his shirt and shoulders, and 
immediately commenced his devotions. Scarcely a few minutes 
had elapsed when an uncommon noise, attended with cries, was 
heard issuing from his apartment. The people of the house were 
alarmed, and rushing in, found the priest stretched out upon the 
floor, and surrounded by a light flame, which receded as they 
approached, and ultimately vanished. He was immediately placed 
in bed, and on the following morning visited by the surgeon, who, 
on examination, found the skin of the right arm and fore-arm de- 
tached from the muscles, and hanging loose. From the shoulders 
to the thighs the integuments were similarly injured. These de- 
tached portions of skin having been altogether removed, and morti- 
fication being perceived on the right hand, which had suffered most 
severely, the parts were scarified. Notwithstanding this precau- 
tion, it had fallen the next day into a state of gangrene. On the 
third day, all the other scorched parts were discovered to have de- 
generated into the same condition. The unhappy man complained 
of unquenchable thirst, and was horribly convulsed; the discharges 
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from his mouth were putrid and bilious, and his strength was ex- 
hausted by continual vomitings, accompanied with delirium and a 
burning fever. After lying two hours in a state of insensibility, he 
expired on the fourth day. While he lay in this lethargic sleep, his 
attendant observed with astonishment that putrefaction had made 
considerable progress, so that the body exhaled en intolerable 
odour; worms crawled from it on the bed, and the nails were spon- 
taneously detached from the fingers of the left hand. This unfortu- 
nate man informed the surgeon, that first of all he had felt a blow, 
like that inflicted by a cudgel, upon the right arm; and that at the 
same time he saw a light blue flame attach itself to his shirt, which 
was instantly reduced to ashes, yet his wristbands at the same time 
remained untouched. The handkerchief across his shoulders 
remained untouched. His drawers and breeches had equally 
escaped, but his cap was entirely consumed, although not a hair 
of his head had suffered by the flame. All the symptoms of the 
disease were those of a severe burn. The night of the accident 
was calm, and the atmosphere very clear; no empyreumatic smell, 
nor appearance of smoke, was perceived in the chamber; but the 
lamp, before full of oil, was become dry, and its wick reduced to a 
cinder.’ 





The Mayor of Garratt, a Comedy. By Samuel Foote, with an His- 
torical Account of the Mock Election. Mlustrated with Designs, 
by R. Seymour ; Engraved by Nesbit, Slader, Welch, and Johnson, 
18mo. pp. 45. Miller. 


Extract from the History of the Mock Election, with an account 
of the most illustrious Member of Parliament of Garratt. 


*‘ Mannino and Bray, in their History of Surrey, 1826, say, 
“that the Hamlet of Garratt is on the road from Wandsworth to 
Tooting. About “two centuries ago, it appears to have been a 
single house, called the Garrett: this house was pulled down about 
fifty years ago. Garratt now contains about fifty houses. This 
used to be, for many years, the scene of the celebrated mock 
election.” 

‘Foore’s “ Mayor or Garratr” may be deemed a faithful 
epitome of the prevailing ludicrous manners observed by the popu- 
lace at Wandsworth, during the farcical election. This dramatist 
sketched so much from the life, that it is doubtful whether every 
marked character in this comedy had not its living original.* It is 
well-known, that he drew Major Sturgeon from old Justice Lamb, 
a fishmonger at Acton, and a petty trading Justice, whose daughter 
was married to Major Fleming, a gentleman also “of the peace,” 
yet every way a more respectable man than his father-in-law. 

‘ The first edition of Foote’s “ Mayor of Garratt,” was printed 
in 1764, and is called “ a comedy in two acts; as is performed at 
the theatre royal in Drury Lane.” On turning to the “ dramatis 
persone,” it will be found, he performed Major Sturgeon himself, 
and, likewise, Matthew Mug, in the same picce: Mrs Clive playing 
Mrs Sneak, to Weston’s Jerry Sneak. 

‘ The truly ridiculous custom of electing a Mayor of Garratt, 
originated, says Mr Massey, of Wandsworth, “ in a party of water- 
men, belonging to Wandsworth, dining at the Leather Bottle, a 
public house at Garratt, and, while spending a merry day, being 


Garratt was grounded on his reputation, circulated in printed hand- 
bills, which described him as a “ rectifier of mistakes and blunders.” 
In the year 1785, Sir John Harper vacated his seat by death, when 
Sir Jeffrey Dunstan again became a candidate for the suffrages of 
the virtuous and truly independent electors of Garratt, and issued 
his celebrated address to the electors. On the day of election Sir 
Jeffrey left London in a splendid phaeton, his procession extending 
a mile in length; and he was triumphantly returned by an immense 
majority : it was his good fortune to retain his seat for Garratt until 
the general election 1796, when he was ousted by Sir Harry Dims- 
dale, a man as much deformed as himself. 

‘Sir Jerrrey Dunstan was a child of chance—a foundling. He 
was picked up in the year 1759, at a churchwarden’s door in St 
Dunstan’s in the East, and, not being owned, was reared in the 
workhouse, so as ultimately to attain about two-thirds the usual 
height of manhood, with knock-knees, and a disproportionately 
large head. At twelve years old he was bound apprentice, for nine 
years, to the “trade and mystery” of a green grocer: this period 
was too long for Jeffrey’s soaring ideas of true independence, and 
having adopted the idea that “ time was made for slaves,” he broke 
through servitude, and ran away to Birmingham. During his stay 
in this “ workshop of Europe,” his mind gained strength, and he 
returned to London, in 1776, with his knees and his head knocking 
together much more than before. He soon afterwards formed a 
matrimonial alliance, and the fruits of this happy union were two 
daughters, “ Miss Nancy” and “ Miss Dinah,” who testified their 
filial politeness, by uniformly calling him “ Papa.” 

‘ At the persuasion of the Proprietors of the Haymarket, Sir Jeff. 
reluctantly consented to perform the part of Doctor Last. The 
announcement drew a crowded house; but, notwithstanding infinite 
tutoring, when the curtain drew up, the heart of our hero failed 
him, and he blundered on, making nothing of his part, until the 
hisses of the house at last in kindness dismissed him from the 
boards. 

‘ At an early period of his life, he too frequently sacrificed at the 
shrine of “ Sir John Barleycorn,” and very seldom saw the inside 
of a pot of beer without going to the bottom of it; indeed, his love 
for the quart-pot was so great, that after drinking the beer, he 
sometimes took the liberty of carrying away the pot, which unfor- 
tunate propersity got him into many scrapes, and his body suffered 
imprisonment, as well as severe castigation at the cart’s tail round 
Covent Garden Market. His invincible attachment to “ free trade” 
was go great, that he had four wigs for his armorial bearings, with a 
quart-pot for his crest. 

‘What rendered Sir Jeffrey so very conspicuous in the metropolis, 
was the vending old wigs (which he used to carry in a bag carelessly 
thrown over his shoulder) and the singularity of his cry. He wore 
his shirt open, and the collar turned down, exposing his breast. In 
life, his face was dark and dirty, but when coffined, his skin was 
remarkably fair and clear, After the toils of the day, Sir Jeffrey 
would retire to the Horse and Leaping Bar, Bethnal-green, where, 
in a “ regular” manner, he got “ regularly” drunk. Here he amused 
the company by singing the “ London Cries,” reciting his mock 
speeches on the coruptions of parliaments, and, placed in an arm 
chair on the table, nightly afforded sport to a merry company. 

*In 1790, this celebrated Member for Garratt exhibited a melan- 








the time of a general election, in the midst of their frolic, they 
took it into their heads, to choose one of their company a repre- 
sentative of that place; and having gone through the usual cere- 
monies of an election, as well as the occasion would permit, he 
was declared duly elected.” In the Gentleman’s Magazine, July 
1781, it says, “ several persons who lived near that part of Wands- 
worth which adjoins to Garratt Lane, had formed a kind of club, 
not ;only to eat and drink, but to concert measures for removing 
the encroachments made on that part of the common, and to pre- 
vent others being made for the future. As the members were 
most of them persons in low circumstances, they agreed at every 
meeting to contribute some small matter, in order to make up a 
purse for the defence of their collective rights —When a sufficient 
sum of money was subscribed, they applied to a very worthy attor- 
ney in that neighbourhood, who brought an action against the en- 
croachers, in the name of the president (or, as they called him, the 
Mayor) of the club. They gained their suit with costs ; the en- 
croachments were destroyed ; and ever after, the president, who 
lived many years, was called The Mayor of Garratt.” This event hap- 
pening at the time of a general election, the {ceremony upon every 
new parliament, of choosing out-door members for the Borough of 
Giarratt, has been, till lately, constantly kept up. 

‘From this beginning, the mock usage gradually increased ; but 
little account was taken of it till about 1750; Sir John Harper was 
elected 1777; and in 1781, he was again returned, the burlesque 
election being conducted with uncommon pomp and magnificence, 
in the plebeian mode of pageantry. At this election he had six 
rivals to contend with ;—amoug whom was that formidable oppo- 
nent, the celebrated Sir Jeffrey Dunstan, who was then unsuccess- 
ful. Sir John Harper was by trade a weaver, and qualified, by 
power of face and speech, and infinite humour, to sustain the bur- 
lesque character he assumed. His chief pretensions to represent 


* © Old Jack Jones, the sawyer,” who was Master of the Horse at the 
last election, says. he remembers ** when Foote, the player, came to Wands- 
worth, to have « full view of all the goings ou.” According to his account, 
the English Aristophanes “ paid nine guineas for the fore-room at Surgeon 
Squire’s, facing the church, for himself and friends to sit in, aud see the 
un’? 


choly instance of a great man whose popularity is worn out. He 
still carried his sack, but it seemed a part of his identity, rather 
| than an implement of his profession—a badge of past grandeur. 
His cry of “ old wigs” had lost all its charms of eccentricity: his 
quips were silent too, and his brain was as empty as his sack; he 
slank, and seemed to decline popular observation. If a few boys 
followed him, it seemed rather from habit, than any expectation of 
fun— 
Alas, how changed from im, 

The life of bumour, and the soul of whim, 

Gallant and gay, on Garra’i’s hustings proud. 
But it is thus the world rewards its favorites in decay ! 

‘We come now to the close of the life of this never-to-be-for- 
gotten Mayor of Garratt. Having called at the Red Lion, (opposite 
the London Hospital) he was so abundantly supplied with 
“ Hodges’s best,” that he soon became insensible, and being placed 
in a wheel-barrow, was carried to the door of his house, situate on 
the north side of the ‘* Ducking-pond,” and there left to perish, for 
he was found a corpse the next morning. Thus dying, like Alex- 
ander the Great and many heroes renowned in historic page—ot 
suffocation from excessive drinking !’ 











Errect or ApsENCE ON Frienpsnip.—Absence does but hold 
off a friend, to make one see him the more truly.—Svift. 

Court Caution Penetratep.—I have know many great mi- 
nisters ready enough to hear opmions, yet Ihave hardly seen one 
that would ever descend to take advice ; and this pedantry ariseth 
from a maxim themselves do not believe, at the same time they 
practice by it,—that there is something profound ia politics, which 
men of plain honest sense cannot arrive to.—Svi/?. 

Privosornicat Dirripence.—Mr Boyle, in the Preface to his 
Essays, makes an apology for the frequent use of the words 
“ perhaps,” “ it seems,” “ ’tis not improbable,” as implying a diffi- 
dence of the justness of his opinions: and this diffidence arose, as 
he informs us, from repeated observations that what pleased him 
for a while, was afterwards disgraced by some further or more 
recent discovery.—Percival. 
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“COMMENCEMENTS OF CONVERSATION WANTED. 
"Dear Mr Tatter,—The excellence of your tattle upon paper 
sets one upon making comparisons between its wit, liveliness, and 
good sense, as well as originality, and the “ chartered dullness’? of 
common conversation. This disease, however, is in process of cure 
by the spirit of intelligence that is abroad; but there is an evil that 
admits of present remedy, and to you, Sir, as “ the Tatler” par 
excellence, 1 beg leave to apply in this case. Will you be so kind 
and candid as civilly to tell the town what a community of dumbness 
and distrust it is? and that all those who “ stand mute,” when 
proper occasion allows them liberty of speech, will henceforth be 
deemed ciphers ? The quiescent state is rarely a refuge for blatant 
absurdity or garrulous meaning; asses commonly bray, and éores 


journal in his pocket, since which he has (I am sure) been a con- 
stant reader of it.—Ever since, I always brandish a Tatler when I 
want to address any one at the theatre; but unluckily I was unable 
to avail myself of this challenge to conversation, in the instance of 
my stupid (what shall I call it) which I before mentioned. —_ 

(If we have many such letters written to us as this, we shall 
take ourselves for “ Tatler’ indeed; for it reminds us of the cor- 
respondence in “ our great original.” We regret we cannot answer 
it on the spot; but if wecan hit upon anything which we think will 
please our lively mute, he shall hear of it.) 








(no pun) are insufferably noisy: it is of the more intelligent and | 
intelligible part of the community of whose sealed lips I complain. 
Many of these mutes are so by temper, or habit, or constitution, | 
or are “bound in the icy chain’ of custom. But if it were | 
decreed, that a sprightly address to a stranger seated next you at 
the theatre, or any place of public amusement, or on a bench in the 
Park or Kensington Gardens, were not only an evidence of good 
breeding and sense, but that the absence of such greeting were 
hoggish or asinine, I think we should find a great many pleasant 
tattlers where all seems “ close as a ledger.” Not only as regards 
individual gratification at the moment, but with a view to the diffu- 
sion of information, the interchange of opinion on public affairs, 
and all topics interesting to the intelligent part of the community, | 
would such a practice be beneficial ? It would be a great promoter | 
of public feeling, also, among the middle and influential classes ; and 
prejudices that would stand against a ponderous article in a review, | 
would yield to the convictions awakened by urbane discussion, and | 
logic tempered with amenity. Iam, I beg to say, a listener, and 
mute through timidity ; therefore I am arguing against myself: but I 
have sat with timorous hesitation, endeavouring to make up my mind | 
and mouth to address a neighbour whom chance has thrown me 
beside, and have just opened my mouth to give utterance to the | 
most unmeaning phrase | could have fixed on, when he has incon- | 
tinently got up and walked away. So have I also endeavoured to | 
break the ice of decorum to a fair neighbour—the sex makes one 
bold, and fearful of bein; set down for a dummy—and having stam- | 
mered out a few words which only admitted of a monosyllabic reply, 
have wearied out my beautiful model of patience, so that, just as 
I was beginning to grow eloquent, she despairs of any entertainment | 
but that at my expense, and with most provoking liveliness bids me | 
good morning. The other night, at the play, dear Tatler, I luckily | 
found myself next to a public man whom I honoured and admired, | 
and whom I would have given my ears to know, and during the | 
whole performance, and its intervals, | was intent upon making up | 
my mind to address him, and at last had internally resolved, and I 
had actually gone so far as to fix upon a phrase with which to) 
commence; but by the time [ had selected one, and mustered 
courage to utter it—nay, had even got the word on my tongue with | 
a desperate resolution, the curtain dropped, and my courage fell | 
with it. I can’t follow him, I thought, but I can ask him the time! | 
—but perhaps he does not carry a watch—or if he did, what then ?— | 
He was gone, and I felt that I had been a bigger fool than I took | 
myself to be. But I grow tedious. Will you be good enough to | 
fix upon a formula of sclf-introductory phrases, to be used on all 
occasions by nervous people, that shall be a sign that the said ner- 
vous person would willingly try to converse ; thus leaving it at the 
option of the party addressed to encourage or not his colloquial 
advances! Or, if you would make lively persons understand that 
it is a duty due from the strong to the weak to promote tattling, by 
giving’ the first word, it would be an inestimable service to the 
mutes. There is no fear—or little—of putting in motion a cherry- 
clapper sort of tongue to a hollow head, for physiognomy is a good 
help to the quick-witted ; and there is many a one who is “ not 
such a fool as he looks.” All T would ask of you, in this gossipping | 
letter, is to take the subject of “ Tattling” into your consideration. | 
[ had some thoughts of writing a pamphlet, to be called * Hints on | 
Promiscuous Conversation, by a Silent Man;’ or ‘ The Tattler’s 
Vade-Mecum,’ or * Manual of Self-Introduction, or ‘ Commence- 
ments of Conversation,’ or ‘ The Lounger’s Guide to Agreeable 
Chat,’ or ‘ A Help to the Bashful? but, on second thoughts, I 
preferred troubling you on the subject, knowing that your authority 
would do more good than twenty pamphlets. 

Do, dear Mr Tatler, give this subject vour attention, and oblige, 
amongst myriads of others, 

Your grateful and admiring reader, 
Dulwich, Jan. 21st, 1830. Timotuy Timorovs. 


| 


N.B. The only occasion when I mustered courage to address a 
man of genius was afforded me through the medium of your paper. 
I made you introduce me, by drawing his attention to one of your 
criticisms on a popular actress, of whose merits he had been hearing 
an opinion from an incompetent critic ; with trembling hand I held 
out the number of the 7atler for the day, and pointing to your 
remarks, left him to read them. (Iwas at the theatre, where I 
always enjoy your writings.) He was pleased, and returning the 
paper with an assenting remark, I was induced to rejoin, and en- 
joyed (thanks to you) a delightful conversation, and one which I 
shall ever remember with pleasure. He seemed not to have been 
a reader of the Tatler, at which I was‘surprised, and recommended 
to him a political article for perusal at his leisure; he put your 





| quainted”’ to go and see it. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Drurr Lanr.—Rob Roy Macgregor.—And the Pantomime. 
Covent GarpEeNn.—Cinderella.—And the Pantomime. 





Drury Lane. 
We took a farewell view, on Saturday night, of the magnificent 
Diorama in the pantomime at this theatre: not that it is to be seen 
no longer, (we exhort those who care nothing for pantomimes, to 
go nevertheless and see it, if they care for beauty and grandeur) 
but because, among the other infelicities of critics, it is not allowed us 
to see a good thing as often as we like. Something new is expected 
of us, albeit we are contented with the old. We are already, it 
seems, thought to be in love with Miss Inverarity, because we 
have seen her seven times; which is surely very little for lovers. 
However, we confess the charge. We have a trick of being in 
love, whenever we find cleverness and amiableness united, or what 
appears to be the union, What is it that Ben Jonson says ? 
*I do claim a right 

In all that is call’d lovely. Take my sight 

Sooner than my affections from the fair : 

No face, no hand, proportion, line, or air 

Of beauty, but the Muse hath interest in: 

There is not worn that lace, pearl, knot, or pin, 

But is the “ critics” matter; and he must , 

“ If he’s a true one,” love.’ 

Unfortunately we carry this principle so far, in our critical cha- 
racter, and are such very general lovers, that we fear the individual 
objects of our attachment would have nothing to say to us. We are 
in love, for instance, besides Miss InveraRiTy, with the honest 
good-humoured smile of little Harriet Cawse; with Madame 
Vesrtris, in Fra Diavolo, when she holds out her hand to the 
forgiven lover; and with Miss Foore, in the Lost Son, when she 
wheels out the chair for her sick mamma. Miss Morpaunt much 
inclined us, once or twice, when she acted her serious parts at the 
Haymarket; and (unless the truth is no longer in her) we shall be 
exceedingly in love with Madame Pasta next March, as we were 
two years ago. 

But to return to the Diorama. We have only to express our 
thanks once more to the painter, and again to exhort the “ unac- 
It really is like giving the mortal man 
the pleasure of a spirit, and making the earth roll its fair scenes 
before his eyes. Instead of taking a journey over the Alps, the 
Alps take a journey for us; mountains arise and pass before us, 
like things conscious; secluded vallies unbosom themselves; Italy 
and her lakes come swimming into our ken,—a golden summer} 
One of the scenes, by a pleasing anachronism, presents Bona- 
parte, in his cocked hat, standing on one of the fine para- 
peted roads that he made afterwards, and seeing a regiment of 
his troops march up to him; for it actually does so; the 
whole body moves up to him, while he himself and the rest of the 
scene are stationary. We think there is something affecting in this 
scene. That great soldier and mistaken man seems restored to the 
world a moment, only to render us more sensible of his downfall, 
and to make him seem the broken tool of destiny. Surely, whatever 
were his mistakes, the bitterness of his end was enough to expiate 
them; nor (considering his military education) can even the lovers 
of liberty (who alone have a right to reproach him) grudge him the 
previous comfort of having lived, a few lustres, with the music of 
glory in his ears. eS 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


This Evening, the Play of 


WILLIAM TELL. 
Emma, Miss HUDDART. 
Anneli, Miss FAUCIT’ Agnes, Miss FAUCIT. 
Gesler, Mr H. Wallack. Sarnem, Mr Thompson. Struth, Mr W. Bennett. 
Rodolph, Mr Howard. Lufold, Mr Howell. Braun, Mr Ross 
William Tell, Mr MACREADY. 
Albert, Miss Poole. Melchtal, Mr Younge. Erni, Mr Cathie. 
, Mr Fenton. Verner, Mr Cooke. Waldman, Mr Hughes. 
Michael, Mr COOPER. Jagheli, MrJ. VINING. 
Pierre, Mr Eaton. Theodore, Mr Honner. 
Savoyards— Miss Crawford. Mr Price. MrS. Jones. 


Previous to the Play, Rossini’s Overture to “‘ Guillaume Tell.” 











To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 


DAVY JONES. 
[By Mr W. Barrymore.] 
The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. 
Columbines, Misses BARNETT and BASEKE. 
Harlequin, Mr HOWELL, 
Clowns, Messrs SOUTHBY and E. J. PARSLOE. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene I.—The North Foreland, with Light House.—II. Mother Carey’s Refectory. 
and Coral Cave in the Deep, Deep Sea.—I11. Quarter-Deck of the Spanker.—IV, 
Susan’s Cottage, by Moonlight —\. The Bilboes.—VI. The Sun’s Watery Bed.— 
Vil. Farm House, Sunrise.— VIII. Ruins of the Argyle Rooms the Night after the 
Fire.—1X. Belle Vue Cottage and surrounding Neighbourhood. X. The Brighton 
Archway, Erected in Honour of their Majesties’ Visit to Brighton, August 30th, 
1830. With a New Nautical Ballet—X1. Commercial Dock Canal.—XIil. Nur 
4 for Pet Children.—XII1. Outside of Upholsterers—XIV. The Diorama.— 
XV. Grand Hydraulic Temple, Ulustrative of the Union of the Waters. 

DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr StanFiecp. 
The Various Views will Display, the Stupendou; and Extraordinary Military PASS 
OF THE Siu PLON. 

Town of Sion (in the Valois).—Valley of the Rhone.—Brieg.—The Simplon.—The 
Schalbet, by Moonlight.—Village of the Simplon.—Gallery of Algaby (with the 
Effects of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 ft. long.— 
Crevola.— Domo D’Ossola.—Fariolo.—Lego Maggiore, with the Boromean Islands 


To-morrow, School for Scandal; and the Pantomime. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This Evening, an entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, to be called 


THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MISANTHROPE. 
Mrs Rappelkoff, Miss DALY. Amelia, Mrs YATES. 
Elizabeth, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. Sabina, Mrs Daly. 

Grizzle Glowworm, Mrs Beaumont. Susan, Miss Barnett. Amoret, Miss M. Glover. 
Attendant Spirits, Misses Stallard, Gallot, Angellina, Rose, and S. Barnett. 
Astragalus, Mr YATES. 

Linaro, Alpanor, and Spirit Hunters, Messrs Morris, Winning, Fry, Taylor, &c. 
John Rappelkoff, Mr MATHEWS. Abel Grimm, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Sebastian, Gregory, and Adam, Messrs Sanders, Willson, and Paulo, Jun. 
Augustus, Mr HEMMINGS. Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. REEVE. 
Andrew and Karl, (his Children) Masters Calkin and Barnett. 

Hans, Mr O. SMITH. 

Franzel, Mr Charles. Ist Chamois Hunter, MrS. Smith. 2nd do. Mr V. Webster. 
Spirits of the Alps, Chamois Hunters, Villagers, &c. 

Afyer which, a New Comic Burletta, called 
WAS I TO BLAME? 

Julia, Mrs YATES, Melville, Mr YATES, 

Lord Charles Everard, Mr Hemmings, Mathew Multiply, Mr Bayne. 


To conclude with a New Grand and Comic Christmas Pantomime, called 





Rei Ge atitcaans. | GRIMALKIN THE GREAT. 


[By Mr Buckstone]}. 
The Overture and Music by G. H. Rodwell. 
Columbine, Miss STALLARD. 
Harlequin, Mr GIBSON. Clown, Mr SANDERS, 
Antico, Mr BROWN. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene I.—Interior of Dwelling of the Mouse-trap Maker, Nosey Jack (Night). 
Il. Exterior of Cats’ Castle (Sunrise).—II1. Fairy Retreat, near the Enchanted 
Spring.—IV. Enchanted Spring.—V. Cats’ Coridor. V1. Palace of Grimalkin.—V I]. 
Temple of Silver-rain.—VIII. The King’s Mews.—IX. Fishmongers’ and (il 
Shops.—X. Doctor Surekill’s Dissecting Room.—XI. View in Westmoreland.- 
XII. Eating House and Cage.—XII1. View on the Wvye.—XIV. Interior of the 
Old Ship Inn, Wapyping.—XV. Brush Hall, in Chancery.—X\ 1. The same, out 
of Chancery.—X VII. Grocer’s and China Shops.— XVII. Catacombs.—XI1X, and 
last. Temple of the Spirit of the Spring. 


Pantaloon, Mr KING. 


| ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


This Evening, a Comic Burletta, called 
THE CHASTE SALUTE, 


[From M. Scrise’s * BatseR av Porreur.’’) 





This Evening, the Tragedy of 


FAZIO. 
{By Mr Mivman.] 
Marchesa Aldabella, Mrs CHATTERLEY, 
Bianca, (6th time) Miss F. KEMBLFE. Giraldi Fazio, Mr WARDE, 
Duke of Florence, Mr EGERTON, Bartolo, Mr BLANCHARD, 
Philario, Mr poy’ Falsetto, Mr Parry, Gonsalvo, Mr Baker, 
Theodore, Mr Mears, Keeper, Mr Fuller, Pietro, Mr Turnour, 
Gentleman, Mr Irwin, Antonio, Mr Heath, Aurio, Mr Crumpton. 


Previous to the Tragedy, a Grand MS, Overture by Friedrich Kuhlau. 





Clara, Miss PHILLIPS, 


After which will be revived, a Farce, in One Act, called 


THE IRISHMAN IN LONDON. 
Caroline, Mrs Pindar. Louisa, Miss Lawrence. Cubba, Mrs Brown. 
Mr Frost, Mr F. Matthews. Capt. Seymour, Mr Duruset. 
Mr Colloony, Mr Baker. Edward, Mr Parry. Cymon, Mr Addison. 
Murtoch Delaney, (first time) Mr POWER. 





To conclude with the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called 


HARLEQUIN FAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT. 
(By Mr Farvey.) 
The Overture and Music, by Mr G. Stansbury. 
With a Speaking Opening. [By Mr Peake.) Characters by 
Mr BAKER and Mr KEELEY. 
e*™ Columbine, Miss LOUISA JOHNSTONE. 
Harlequin, Mr ELLAR, Clown, Mr PAULO, Pantaloon, Mr BARNES. 





‘To-morrow, Cinderella ; and the Pantomime. 
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FRENCH PLAYS, 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAY MARKET. 


The following Performers will appear for the First Time in London :— 
Mademoiselle LEONTINE FAY. du Theatre du Gymnase. 
Madame ALBERT, du Theatre des Nouveautés. 

M. LEPEINTRE, Ainé, du Theatre du Vaudeville. 


This Evening, ; 
On commencera a Sept Heures et demie, par 


LE PAYSAN PICARD. 
Vaudeville en Un Acte, de M. Brazi:r. 
Eliza, Fille de Gercour, Mlle. Coba. 
M. Gercour, ancien Négociant, M. Cloup. Ernest, son neveu, M. Alfred. 
St. Léon, Capitain de Hussards, amant d’Eliza, M. PAULIN. 
‘rontin, Valet d’Ernest, M.Gamard. 
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Suivi de 
YELVA; OU, L’ORPHELINE RUSSE. 


Vaudeville nouveau en Deux Parties, par MM. Scrieve et DEVILLENEUVE. 


: Deuxiéme dans la Pologne Russe, a quelques lieues de Wilna. 
i Yelva, jeune Orpheline, muette, Mlle. HERMINIE. 


! it La Comtesse de Césanne, Mlle. St. Ange. 
A it Feodora, Cousine de Tchérikof, Mademoiselle Eliza. 
i | Gertrude Dutilleul, Gouvernante d’Yelva, Madame Préyal. 
1 Alfred, fils de Comte de Césanne, M. PAULIN. 


Tchérickof, Seigneur Russe, M. Alfred. _Kalouga, Cosaque, M. Gamard. 
_ LES VISILANDINES. 
Opéra Comique en Deux Actes, Paroles de M. Picarp, Musique de M. Devienne. 


a Mlle. Victorine. Augustine, Mile. Paulin. 

. DERVAL, ra le Réle de Belford Fils. 

' M. Belfort, Pére, M. Cloup. regoire, Jardinier du Convent, M. Préval. 
: Le Cocher, M. Granville. Frontin, Valet de Belfort Fils, M. Laporte. 


Marton, sa Femme de Chambre, Mile. Eliza. | 


La Premiére Partie se passe a Paris dans une Maison de la Rue St. Jacques, La 


Ay L'Abbesse, Mile. La Tourriére, Mme. Préval. 
H | Euphémie, Novice, Mile. FLORVAL. 
i) Religeuses—Agathe, Mlle. Emma. Ursule, - Corra. Agnese, Mme. Gamard. 
i 7 i 


The Music, by C. E. Horn. 
The Baroness de Blancbec, Miss STUART. Lucille, Miss FITZWALTER. 
Madame Thibaut, Miss SIDNEY. 
Colonel Dorville, Mr. SPAGNOLETTI, 
Philippe, Mr Newcombe, Thibaut, Mr Collier. 
After which, an entirely New Burletta, to be called 
THE GRENADIER. 

Fanny Bolton, Madame VESTRIS, in which she will sing, “0, they march’d 
through the Town,” a Savoyard Song, and ‘ Listen Dear Fanny.” 
Delia, Miss Pincott. Capt. Doughty, Mr Fredericks. Will Wilks, Mr Raymond. 
To which will be added, a Comic Burletta, to be called 
CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


Clarissa Harlowe, Mrs GLOVER. Mrs Harlowe, Miss Fitzwalter. 
' Clerimont, Mr Raymond. Mr Harlowe, Mr Paget. Capt. Cape, Mr W. VINING. 


To conclude with a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 
OLYMPIC REVELS. 
[Adapted from a burlesque of Cou man’s, by Mr PLancne and Mr C. Dance. 
Previous to which, an Overture, by J. N. Hummel. 
Pandora, Madame VESTRIS. 
Prometheus, (an eminent Man-ufacturer) Wr J. Cooper, 
Swiss Boy, (a g eat Anachronism) Mr Beckwith. 
IMMORTALS—OLY MPIC REVELLERS. 
Ganymede, Miss Greener, Minerva, Mrs Thomas, Juno, Miss Stuart, 
Hope, Miss Langley. Jupiter, Mr J. Knight, Neptune, Mr W. Young, 
Hercules, Mr Worrell, Plutus, Mr Paget, Vulcan, Mr Brown, 
| Apollo, Miss Melbourne, Bacchus, Mr W. VINING, Momus, Mr D. Smith, 
Esculapius, Mr Coates, Somnus, Mr James, Mars, Mr Brougham, 
Cupid, Miss Josephine, Mercury, Mr Newcombe. 





SURREY THEATRE. 





This Evening, the admired Play, entitled 
THE STRANGER. 
{By KorzeBuk.)} 
Mrs Haller, Miss MW. C. POOLE, (her first appearance) 
| Countess W intersein, Virs Scott Charlotte, Mrs Vale. 
Savoyard, (with a Song) Miss SOMERVILLE. The Stranger, Mr OSBALDISTON. 
Count Wintersein, Mr Honor. Haron Steinfort, Mr D. Pitt. Peter, Mr Vale. 
Solomon, Mr Williams, Francis, Mr C. Hiil. Tobias, Mr Gough. 
The Count’s Son, Master Carbery. fhe Stranger’s Children, M. and E. Clarke. 
} After which, a New splendid Comic Christmas Pantomime, entitled, 
THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 
[By Mr W. Barrymore}. 
The Overture and Music by Mr PBlewitt. 
Columbine, Mademoiselle ROSIER. 
Mr HONOR, Clown, Mr T. HILL, 
Zany, Mr GRAMMER. 





| Harlequin, 
Pantaloon, Mr ASBURY, 


Cosurc THeatrre. —Peter the Great and Charles XII. 
Harlequin Silver Penny—Wat Tyler 
and Jack Straw. 

'Sapier’s Werts Tuearre.—Harlequin and Mother 
Goose—A Deed of §% Blood—The 
Morning a‘ter Mariage. 
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